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mander-in-Chief was the Constellation, a crack ship in her clay,
and which, with a number of other ships on the station, was
met at this port.

All mail matter and all needed supplies of coal or provisions
were sent to this rendezvous or station headquarters. The Ni-
agara, direct from home, had brought a few letters for vessels
on the station, but the bulk of letters and papers had to
come by the monthly steam packets of those early times from
England, which landed at all points along the route. Letters
were always several months in reaching those who wore sta-
tioned on this God-forsaken, uninteresting, unhealthy coast.
The main hope of officers stationed there lay in the chance of
capturing some slave ship, and their chief dream was that they
might be selected as prize-master to take her to the United
States, where such vessels were adjudged by the courts. It
was the only way, except a medical survey, to shorten the cruise
on this uninviting and forbidding coast. The prijie or head
money, decreed by law for each slave captured, was one, of the
inducements which attracted officers to this service. If lucky,
their small pay was thus increased, but they were luckier still
if they escaped with unbroken, health.

On the way to St. Paul do Loam la, which was reached on
August 6, 1860, the ship crossed the Equator, and our Japanese
friends for the first time in their lives looked on the waiters of
the great southern ocean. Their curiosity had increased as
they approached the Equator, Little Tommy, who found most
genial companionship in the steerage among those of his own
age, propounded many questions to the midshipmen which were
not hard to answer, but in which he. exhibited total ignorance
of the form of the globe, and the nature of the heal, about the
Equator. He volunteered the information that in his country
there was a legend or story that when a person reached this
part of the earth's surface he was burned to death by the sun's
rays, and he wondered if this was to be their fate. It per-
plexed Mm and all the embassy much to understand how we
found our way over the ocean, or how we fixed our positions
each day so as to know where to go the next and how to get
back again. His English was defectives and thin made the
matter of explanation rather more difficult; but with it all we